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844 Reviews of Books 

turies was as meaningless for modern times as the back-woods life 
of western Europe in the ninth and tenth centuries. Professor Emerton 
unfortunately does not acquaint his readers with the fact that a reac- 
tion has set in against Burckhardt and that to-day the opinion is fairly 
widespread that in the shaping of modern life the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries had as much if not more influence than the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 

L. J. Paetow. 

Wessel Gansfort: Life and Writings. By Edward Waite Miller, 
D.D., sometime Professor of Church History in Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary. Principal Works, translated by Tared Water- 
bury Scudder, M.A., Professor of the Latin Language in the 
Albany Academy. In two volumes. [Papers of the American 
Society of Church History, special volume numbers I. and II.] 
(New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1917. Pp. 
xvi, 333 ; v, 369. $4.00.) 

This biography of John Wessel fills an important gap in church his- 
tory. It is especially useful, as there is very little about Wessel in the 
English language except a few chapters in Ullmann's Reformers before 
the Reformation and a few brief references in the general church his- 
tories. Moreover, Ullmann's style is heavy, but this work has the 
American fashion of going directly and clearly to the heart of the 
subject. The first volume is taken up with a careful and comprehensive 
sketch of Wessel's life, which is followed by brief notices of his letters 
and main works and finally by a translation of his letters. The second 
volume contains a translation of his two main works, "The Sacrament 
of the Eucharist " and " The Farrago ", to which is added a translation 
of the main sources of his life by Hardenberg and Geldenhaur. Brief 
critical notes on variations in the text and an index of persons and 
topics close the volume. The volumes contain a number of illustra- 
tions, as a portrait of Wessel Gansfort, the Gansfort coat-of-arms and 
views of Groningen, together with some of the title pages of his works. 
The translation is carefully done and is especially valuable because 
hitherto none of his works were accessible in English. 

The special significance of Wessel over against the other " Reformers 
before the Reformation" might have been considered more fully, 
although the author makes incidental references to Wycliffe, Huss, and 
Savonarola. But doubtless he found enough material directly connected 
with Wessel's life not to go far afield. The work, however, demon- 
strates the fact that Wessel was the mystic among the Pre-Reformers. 
and, if the conclusions of the author be accepted, he was a sort of 
Protestant Thomas a Kempis. 

The relation of Wessel to the Reformers is more fully treated. The 
problem of his theological position — whether he was a Protestant or 
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not — is quite fully considered. The author controverts quite strongly 
the position of Catholic writers who deny that Wessel was a Protestant. 
Thus he states that Wessel's theses on indulgences quite outdistance 
those of Luther in 1517. He seems to be right in this contention, 
although it is evident that Wessel is clearer on some doctrines than on 
others — clearer on justification by faith than on the Lord's Supper. 
He emphasizes the symbolical character- of the Lord's Supper, though 
at one place (II. 57, ad fin.) he speaks of the corporeal presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist. But we need not be surprised at this. The 
Reformers before the Reformation came out of the grave of medievalism 
like Lazarus, with the grave-clothes on. Huss doctrinally was behind 
Wessel, for he held to transubstantiation. Some doubts have even been 
suggested about Wycliffe on this point. The wonder is not that these 
Pre-Reformers did not come out more clearly toward Protestantism, but 
that they came as far as they did. 

The influence of Wessel on the Reformers is clearly shown. Luther 
rejected Wessel's view of the Eucharist . and sent Wessel's work to 
Oecolampadius, who sent it to Zwingli, who accepted it. Wessel thus 
prepared the way for the ultimate division between the Lutherans and 
Reformed in the Reformation. We commend the work heartily for its 
thoroughness and freshness. 

James I. Good. 

Chartes du Chapitre de Samte-Waudru de Mons. Recueillies et 
publiees par Leopold Devillers. Publication terminee par 
Ernest Matthieu. Tome quatrieme. [Academie Royale de 
Belgique: Commission Royale d'Histoire.] (Brussels: Kiessling 
et Compagnie. Pp. 839.) 

The voluminous collection of the charters and documents pertain- 
ing to the Chapter of St. Waudru in Mons, Hainaut, in Belgium, begun 
by Leopold Devillers in 1899, has been brought to a close by Ernest 
Matthieu, although he proposes to add a supplement of further, data 
found elsewhere. This fourth volume contains charters from January 
9, 153 1, to the suppression of the chapter at the end of the eighteenth 
century. As in the earlier volumes, the major part of the documents 
are simply analyzed and their contents noted; — a useful measure as there 
are 3083 pieces in all. A few, pertaining to the reign of the archdukes 
and approved by them in 1617, appear in full. 

The canonesses were among the Belgians who keenly resented the 
attempts of Joseph II. to introduce innovations of his own choice into 
Church as well as State. They submitted to the changes for a brief 
period only and then returned to the old order. 

There are stories to be picked out of the records, had anyone the 
patience to be a gleaner over the field for the pure amusement of find- 
ing bits of human nature. The chapter did not confine itself to spiritual 



